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THE ART UNION 



A TALK BY HENRY BLACKBURN. 

TV/TR. HENRY BLACKBURN, of London, the 
editor of the familiar Academy Notes, Grosvenor 
Notes, etc., delivered an illustrated lecture to the stu- 
dents of the National Academy of Design, a few- 
evenings ago, discussing the artistic methods of some 
of the most prominent English artists of the day, 
touching occasionally upon questions connected with 
American art, and referring, at some length, to the 
methods and characteristics of some of the French 
painters of the time. His remarks were based upon 
reproductions, shown by the stereopticon, from draw- 
ings of pictures which have been in recent exhibitions 
in the Royal Academy, the Grosvenor Gallery and the 
French Salon. Among the English artists represented 
by them, were Sir Frederick Leighton, Sir John Gil- 
bert, J. E. Millais, Alma Tadema, W. Q. Orchardson, 
W. P. Frith, John Pettie, H. S. Marks, Hubert Herko- 
mer, Frank Dicksee, Marcus Stone, C. E. Perugini, 
Burne Jones and F. Morgan. The reproductions from 
Salon pictures included Bouguereau's " Alma Parens," 
and Charles Sprague Pearce's " Water Carrier," both 
now in this city. 

The illustrations shown were, for the most part, very 
interesting, and considering that they displayed noth- 
ing of the technique or color of the original pictures, 
one must be forced to the conclusion that they were 
interesting simply on account of their subjects as indi- 
vidually presented in outline by the artists. They 
clearly demonstrated the importance of correct draw- 
ing and good composition, and also showed the value, 
to the artist, of a knowledge of the best methods of 
drawing for the reproductive processes. 

It would be impossible to give anything like a resume 
of Mr. Blackburn's remarks, in the space at our com- 
mand, but several topics touched upon may be noted. 
In speaking of the " nationalism " of English art — that 
is, the disposition of English artists to paint mostly 
English subjects — he referred to the- fact, which he 
considered deplorable, that s.o many of the younger 
American artists turn their backs upon the magnificent 
subjects for paintings which surround them on every 
side here, to picture the characteristics of foreign peo- 
ples and countries, as gathered from studies made when 
students, or during subsequent visits abroad. While 
the art educational advantages of Paris and Munich are 
undoubtedly very great, the student from America, he 
believes, makes a great mistake in apparently coming 
to the conclusion that the technique acquired in these 
schools is only employed worthily in the reproduction 
of foreign subjects. The lecturer had seen, in his 
travels through the United States, vast fields for ob- 
servant men who are minded to avail themselves of the 
country's artistic resources, and he felt that it was 



rather remarkable that any American artist should 
think of looking for subjects abroad under the circum- 
stances. (In this connection, however, it must be said 
that the American artists, young and old, are now 
devoting themselves more to the consideration of 
American subjects, especially in genre, than ever before, 
and that upon this very foundation America is building 
an art as truly national in its subjects and characteris- 
tics as is that of England or France. — Ed.) 

Mr. Blackburn very highly commended the various 
photographic processes of reprodncing artists' works, 
characterizing the ' process electrotype ' which exactly 
copies an artist's lines, as far superior, from a truly 
artistic point of view, to the most elaborate wood-cut 
or other engraving produced by hands other than the 
artist's. He advised all art students to cultivate a bold 
and simple method of drawing for the press ; a method 
in which the individuality of the artist can be mechani- 
cally reproduced instead or more or less mechanically 
" translated." While expressing admiration for the 
exquisite illustrations in the American magazines, the 
speaker feared that they tended to become more the 
work of the engraver and the printer than of the artist. 

In showing reproductions of some portraits which 
were in the last Salon, Mr. Blackburn dwelt upon the 
commendable French disposition to paint a portrait as 
part of an interesting composition, having value as a 
picture aside from the question of the identity of the 
person painted. By this method it was shown how, by 
accessory lines and colors, persons exceedingly unat- 
tractive ma) be depicted in such a way as to appear 
almost beautiful, though the portrayal may be abso- 
lutely correct in feature and expression. 

Mr. Blackburn's remarks were listened to with inter- 
est. He left America, to return to England, a day or 
two after the delivery of his lecture. He expects to 
return to this country next fall. 



OUT OF TOWN EXHIBITIONS. 

/^\NE of the objects of the formation of the Ameri- 
^-^ can Art Union was that the society should be 
the medium between the several exhibition associations 
of the country and the artists — to conduct negotiations 
that might be mutually advantageous — to furnish such 
associations meritorious collections of pictures without 
giving them the trouble of dealing with individual 
artists, and, on the other hand, to obtain for the 
artists guarantees of sales to an amount proportionate 
to the number and value of the pictures exhibited. 

Correspondence is requested from friends of art who 
may wish to hold exhibitions in their several cities 
during the coming year. 

E. WOOD Perry, Jr., Secretary, 

44 East 14th street, New York City. 



